*    CHILDREN    *

At Halifax: 'Girls from 5 to 18 perform all the work of
boys. Indeed it is impossible to distinguish either in the
darkness of the gates in which they labour or in the
cabins before the broad light of day, an atom of difference
between one sex and the other. . . .' Sub-Commissioner:
'I descended this pit accompanied by one of the banks-
men. . . . The bottom was deep in mire. ... I waited
under the dripping shaft the arrival of the hurriers, as I
had reason to suspect there were some very young
children labouring there. ... I could not have believed
that I should have found human nature so degraded/

The Commissioners caught a specimen (in the dark
and dirt there was no distinguishing age or sex) and took
it into the light. It proved to be a girl, Patience Kershaw.

'She stood shivering before me from cold. The rag
that hung about her waist was once called a shift, which
is as black as the coal she thrusts, and saturated with
water... .'

She told the Commissioner: 'I hurry in the clothes I
have now got on, trousers and ragged jacket; the bald
place upon my head is made by thrusting the corves.... I
hurry the corves a mile or more underground and back 5
they weigh 5 cwt. ;1 hurry 11 hours a day 51 wear a belt
and chain at the workings to get the corves out; the
getters that I work for are naked except for their caps . . .
sometimes they beat me if I am not quick enough/

In the East of Scotland, where 'the persons employed
in coal-bearing are almost always girls and women', a
different method was used. 'A girl has first to descend a
nine-ladder pit to the first rest, to which a shaft is sunk,
to draw up the baskets or tubs of coal filled by the bearers;
she then takes her creel (a basket formed to the back),
not unlike a cockle-shell, flattened towards the neck, so
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